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EDITOR'S NOTES 


This issue is reaching the membership later than I desired, 
but due to lack of material the delay was necessary. Once again 
I solicit your articles, letters, and anything else you may be 
so inclined to send. I attended the Numismatic Literary Guild's 
symposium at the ANA convention in San Diego this year, and they 
stressed the importance of the amateur in numismatic writing and 
publishing. This theme is relevant to this publication as the 
amateur status befits us all. Please do not let the fact that you 
have not written an article for publication scare you away. The 
main reason for writing numismatic articles is sharing the knowledge 
you have assimilated on a subject not your prose. 

I did attend the recent ANA convention as well as the Conven¬ 
tion of International Numismatics(C.0.I.N.) in Los Angeles, and 
the educational opportunities were endless and varied. I recommend 
these two conventions if the opportunity presents itself as many 
of the top dealers and collectors usually attend, and they are most 
willing to spend a few moments of their time with you. I look for¬ 
ward to meeting more of you in the future and "talking coins." 



P.S. This issue contains a reprint of an article by Dr. Philip 
W. Whiteley, the first president of the CWNA. I believe it should 
be of some interest to our readers. KW 




"Colorado is a land of numismatic lore” 

COLORADO SPECIE 


By 

Dr. Philip W. Whiteley, A.N.A. No. 7406 


I N 1857, about nine years after 
John Marshall discovered gold 
at Sutter’s mill race, George A. 
Jackson, who had been prospecting 
in California, returned to his home 
in Missouri. The following spring, 
in 1858, he came to Colorado, in¬ 
tending to hunt and trap. Arriving 
at Cherry Creek (now Denver), 
Jackson camped at John Simpson 
Smith’s trading post* He then 
prospected on the Cache la Poudre 
River where together with Antoine 
Janiss he founded a trading post 
called La Porte. Later, during the 
winter, he went to the mountains by 
way of Mount Vernon Canyon and 
headed for Vasquez River (now 
Clear Creek). 

The Colorado State Historical So¬ 
ciety has acquired Jackson’s diary. 
This daily record begins the day 
after Christmas, 1859, and relates 
how he advanced up Clear Creek. 
Several elk, fat doe, and deep snow¬ 
storms later, he arrived at a tribu¬ 
tary, afterwards named Chicago 
Creek. 

On January 6, he built a fire and 
kept it going all day to thaw the 
gravel. Next day, he removed the 
embers and panned out nine 
“treaty” cups** of gravel. By Jan¬ 
uary 8, 1859, after digging half an 
ounce of gold from the frozen 
ground with his belt knife, he 
marked a large fir tree and pulled 
out until spring. He then returned 


to Denver with his gold, but met 
with considerable difficulty in find¬ 
ing believers for his story. Besides, 
the weather was not very conducive 
to gold hunters. Witness the Cherry 
Creek Pioneer, Vol. 1, No. 1, Denver 
City, Kansas, April 23, 1859: “With 
the last 20 days the mountains have 
been so blocked up by snow and ice 
as to prevent successful prospect¬ 
ing.” So on or about May 1, after a 
long and terrible experience of 
unloading and reloading wagons, 
Jackson and his companions re¬ 
turned to his diggings and began 
placer mining. The proceeds of the 
first seven days netted $1,900.00 
from Jackson’s bar. Eventually a 
million dollars in gold was taken 
from this vicinity. The spot where 
gold was first discovered is marked 
with a monument to George A. 
Jackson. 

Fifty thousand men swarmed into 
Clear Creek in 1859. No wives: no 
daughters; no sisters — just miners 
— madly searching for gold. The 
“refining influence of female so¬ 
ciety” began to be felt as women 
arrived in the settlements in 1860. 

Meanwhile, the William Green 
Russell party had prospected around 
the region and in 1859 the Pikes 
Peak gold rush hit with full force. 
They came in all kinds of convey¬ 
ances from big covered wagons to 
two-wheeler sidecarts. Some came 
on horseback, others by foot. 
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On May 6, 1859, John H. Gregory 
of Georgia struck pay dirt in Greg¬ 
ory Gulch. After that it seemed like 
the whole world was rushing to the 
Gregory diggings. Men of many 
nationalities came and after Greg¬ 
ory Gulch spilled over, they spread 
like measles into other districts as 
far away as the silvery San Juan. 

A pinch of gold dust was worth 
“two bits” and the buyer was usu¬ 
ally cheated in the deal. Those who 
traded carried around a small scale. 
Banking began in the Cherry Creek 
settlements upon the advent of 
placer mining. Someone had to re¬ 
ceive and determine the value of 
gold and give in return a draft on a 
Missouri River bank, or the equiva¬ 
lent in gold or silver coins. Gold 
dust and nuggets of necessity were 
the media of exchange until July 
of 1860, when Clark, Gruber and 
Company coins made their appear¬ 
ance.*** 

By midsummer of 1859, a consid¬ 
erable amount of gold had been 
produced from the Gregory Gulch 
placers and several thousand from 
the sands of the Cherry Creek and 
tributary dry creeks. There had 
been more or less difficulty in arriv¬ 
ing at the actual value per troy 
ounce, so the merchants who had 
accumulated the “dust” sent two lots, 
one from each district, to the mint at 
Philadelphia. Assay showed the 
mountain gold to be worth $16.82, 
and the Cherry Creek gold $20.01, 
per ounce. The Director of the Mint 
reported that the Cherry Creek gold 
was of greater fineness than any 
ever received from natural sources 
by that institution. What is not 
generally known about this story is 
the fact that the Director ordered 
the entire lot coined “Special” and 
shipped back to the settlement on 
Cherry Creek, then called Auraria. 
There was $2,700.00 in eagles and 
double eagles in the lot. Arrival of 
the “coin of the realm” was an im¬ 
portant event in Jefferson Territory. 
It was properly celebrated. Of 
course, this was a small amount 
compared with the coinage of Clark, 
Gruber and Company, which started 
in July, 1860, but it arrived at a 


time when coin was almost non¬ 
existent. 

Allied with the Clark, Gruber and 
Company coins and patterns are the 
Denver City Assay Office tokens of 
1860. The Numismatist, August, 
1912, has been the principal source 
of information concerning these 
pieces. Only occasionally has one 
appeared and data on them is very 


Figs. 1 to 3. Denver City Assay 
Office $5.00 tokens 

uninforming. The Colorado State 
Historical Society accredits the 
statement in The Numismatist in 
which Edward B. Morgan stated 
that Milton E. Clark, the senior 
member of Clark, Gruber and Com¬ 
pany told him that he (Clark) had 
a slight remembrance of an assay¬ 
ing firm contemplating the estab¬ 
lishment of a gold coinage business 
in Denver, in 1860, but that its plans 
did not materialize. I would like to 
expand a little on this provoking 
and elusive problem of the Denver 
City Assay Office. First, however, I 
wish to refer to the token which 
Clark S. Yowell of Colorado Springs, 





• ••Pioneer Denver Mint, by Dr. Nolie Mumey. 



Colo., published in The Numisma¬ 
tist, page 446, July, 1950. This piece 
was found west of Colorado City, in 
a collection of miscellany, the hoard 
of an old-time newspaper editor. It 
is counterstamped with stars and 
although similar to one of the Mor¬ 
gan pieces, had the above distin¬ 
guishing marks. 

To Ed Levy, of Colorado Springs, 
Colo., a collector of note, I am in¬ 
debted for the following informa¬ 
tion, obtained from Scott’s coin 



Fig. 4 Obverse of Denver City 
Assay Office $5.00 token; reverse 
same as Fig. 1. 

catalog of 1893. This book lists four 
of these pieces and Cord Brothers 
are mentioned as having struck the 
patterns. Some of the pattern dies 
of western coinage were made in 
the East but there were jewelers in 
California who were supposed to 
have engraved dies. Of course, 
there was George Ferdinand Al¬ 
brecht Kuner, generally known as 
Albert Kuner, who designed and cut 
the dies for a majority of the pri¬ 
vate California mints. Careful 
search of the American Numismatic 
Society files and the Philadelphia 
directories of the time does not 
reveal the name Cord Brothers. The 
poor quality of the eagle on one of 
the five dollar pieces indicates the 
poor work of the die. So, my con¬ 
clusion, after conversation with 
Richard D. Kenney, is that Cord 
Brothers were probably jewelers. 

These assay pieces are dated the 
same year, 1860, as the first Clark, 
Gruber and Company patterns and 
coinage. One of the $5.00 tokens 
which I show here and possess is 
identical with the token in the col¬ 
lection of the American Numismatic 
Society. 

The 1912 article in The Numis¬ 
matist speaks about 1 KRAAT. This 
was an error since the name 
KRAATZ appears on the token and 


the so-called “1” appears to be a 
hold over from the token on which 
the assay piece is an overstrike. 

Actually there was an A. (Au¬ 
gust) Kraatz who was listed in the 
Denver City directory of 1866. No 
directories were published between 
1859, when the first directory was 
issued, and the year 1866. The fire 
of 1863 and the flood of 1864 wiped 
out many of the early records. This 
man Kraatz is traceable through the 
subsequent years in many of the 
city directories. One may deduce 
that he was the one who has caused 
all the mystery about this token for 
almost 100 years. I show here four 
of the $5.00 tokens (Figs. 1-4) and 
one $20.00 token (Fig. 5) which is 
a uniface. 

Another Colorado rarity is the set 
of notes issued by C. A. Cook and 
Company. The first directory of 
Denver City, Jefferson Territory, 
dated 1859, lists C. A. Cook and 
Company at D and Larimer streets. 
C. A. Cook and Jasper P. Sears came 
from Leavenworth with their mer¬ 
chandise and started in business. A 
large part of their receipts were in 
the form of gold dust so they drifted 
into the purchase of gold and sub¬ 
sequently into banking, and became 



Fig. 5. Denver City Assay Office 
$30.00 token 

of considerable importance to the 
community. Necessity for currency 
was supplied by C. A. Cook and 
Company in the form of litho¬ 
graphed notes of the denominations 
of 10(6, 200, 250, 500 and $1.00. These 
proved a great convenience to the 
young community and they circu¬ 
lated freely in the mining camps. 
All were redeemed after the great 
fire of 1863, thus terminating the 
issue. 

Cook was a very honest citizen 
and banker and also had a great 


love for horse racing. Sears took an 
honest pride in being one of the 
founders of Denver City. He was a 
great story teller and had a slight 
impediment of speech. He and a 
friend were in the foothills hunting 
deer when they were set upon by 
Indians, who chased Sears and his 
friend toward Denver. Sears saw 
that his horse could outrun those of 
the Indians, but that they were 
gaining on his friend. “Jep” Sears 
shouted, “Come on. Bob, they’re 
gaining on you.” Bob replied, 
“Darn it, do I look like I’m trying 
to throw this race?” 

Let us now go up to the two-mile- 
high Cripple Creek district where 
altitude and cost of living were on 
a level. Cripple Creek was laid out 
by Bennett and Myers. When they 
platted the townsite Horace W. 
Bennett wrote Bennett Avenue on 
the widest and most central of the 
east-west streets, then Myers wrote 
Myers Avenue on the east-west 
street just south of Bennett Avenue. 
One of the country’s best known red 
light districts was thus named after 
him. You have heard a great deal 
about the Cripple Creek gold camp, 
money mountain and mining for¬ 
tunes. Let’s continue on around the 
mountain to Victor Town. 

The “tommy knockers” must have 
been busy along about the turn of 
the century. In the event that you 
are not acquainted with him, the 
“tommy knocker” is a sort of an 
underground leprechaun. All the 
Cousins Jacks believed in “tommy 
knockers” — little supernatural fel¬ 
lows who, according to ancient 
legend, have always inhabited the 
tin mines of Cornwall and later 
other mines since the earliest times. 
They were gnomes about the size of 
a child a year or so old, with big 
ugly heads, faces like old men and 
ungainly limbs. They were playful 
and rascally. Occasionally they’d 
help a mortal, either leading a 
miner, or warning him of danger. 
Once in a while the old-time miners 
(the Irish, the Welsh, and the 
Cousins Jacks or Cornishmen) 
would hear the little men, the 
“tommy knockers,” at work — tap¬ 
ping, tapping, tapping away at a 


furious tempo with their tiny drills 
and hammers. When this occurred, 
the miners themselves knew that 
portentous events were in the mak¬ 
ing. 

So it came to pass that there 
appeared in the headlines of the 
district newspapers another unique 
character: Joseph W. Lesher, in my 
book the champion coiner of all 
time. Just as Charley Russell savied 
the cow, the grass, the blizzard, the 
wolf and the drought, so Joseph 
Lesher knew his mining. 

The Victor Daily Record carried 
the headline on November 13, 1900 
— “Victor Man Starts a Mint.” The 
unique enterprise of an ex-miner 
who still had faith in silver, a 
scheme to open idle mines. “The 
enterprize of Victor citizens is pro¬ 
verbial and whether they undertake 
to set a fashion in the reception of 
political spellbinders or break the 
record for gold production, they are 
pretty likely to succeed. They be¬ 
lieve that Victor should have every¬ 
thing that every other city has. 
Denver has a mint, so a Victor man 
has established a mint also. The 
Victor mint will coin nothing but 
silver dollars.” 

The “money factory” was located 
at the Lesher residence on West 
Victor Avenue. It really took forti¬ 
tude to coin money of the realm or 
such is what I like to term it since 
it served as a circulating medium 
in Colorado. Lesher was a friend of 
silver and a sincere believer in its 
free coinage as advocated by Wil¬ 
liam Jennings Bryan. Lesher un¬ 
doubtedly met Bryan who visited 
the district in the nineties and who 
later had his political ambitions 
ruined by gold. 

Winfield Scott Stratton, called 
“Midas of the Rockies,” sold his 
Independence Mine at Cripple Creek 
for $11,000,0(X). When Bryan was 
running for president, Stratton reg¬ 
istered a bet of $100,000 to meet 
anyone’s $300,000 bet that Bryan 
would be elected. He hoped the 
Democrat would be, not because 
free silver would help him — it 
would not — but because he said, 
“I believe free silver is best for the 
working masses of this country.” 



In order to understand the Victor 
picture it is necessary to recall that 
the government stopped making 
silver dollars in 1873. This act was 
labeled by the mining men as the 
“Crime of 1873.” The western min¬ 
ing states then demanded “free 
coinage” of silver, that is, the right 
to have silver coined into money as 
it was brought to the mint. This 
failed but the Bland-Allison Act of 
1878 and the Sherman Silver Act of 
1890 helped to boost the price of sil¬ 
ver by large government purchases. 
Everyone in Colorado worked for 
the free coinage of silver. By 1892 
over 200 silver clubs were formed 
and federated into the Colorado 
State Silver League. Political zeal 
ran very high and the Populist 
Party which came out for free silver 
won the election. Davis H. Waite 
became governor in 1893. Silver 
dropped from 83 cents to 62 cents an 
ounce. Panic hit Colorado and the 
nation. Easterners blamed the Sher¬ 
man Silver Purchase Act as the 
main cause of the trouble. President 
Cleveland called a special session 
of Congress to repeal the measure. 
Governor Waite called an extra ses¬ 
sion of the Colorado legislature but 
could do little to help. Banks and 
business houses failed. Mines closed. 
Thousands were unemployed. 

Continuance of hard times caused 
many to turn to free silver as a 
cure-all. The Democratic convention 
adopted a platform declaring for 
free coinage of silver and nomi¬ 
nated their silver-tongued orator, 
William Jennings Bryan. Colorado 
voted solidly for Bryan and free 
silver. Senator Teller bolted the 
Republican convention and later 
joined the Democrats. 

The gold standard won, death 
knell for free coinage of silver. 
Cripple Creek, sending forth its mil¬ 
lions in yellow metal, saved the day 
for Colorado, whose people even 
appeared reconciled when the Gold 
Standard Act of 1900 was passed. 
During that year Cripple Creek pro¬ 
duced $22,500,000 in gold. There was 
a great deal of local political feel¬ 
ing in the district. One paper, the 
Victor Daily Record supported the 
silver movement. The Victor Daily 


Times supported the Republican 
position. Here was Lesher, in the 
midst of a richly producing gold 
camp advocating the revival of sil¬ 
ver mining. Cripple Creek even had 
an institution called the Bi-Metallic 
Bank. 

Before installing his mint, Lesher 
applied to Senator Teller for infor¬ 
mation and was advised that there 
would be no legal objection to his 
enterprise. Lesher then turned out 
100 of the coins but made no effort 
to put them in circulation. He pro¬ 
posed to sell them as souvenirs and 
at the same time try to induce the 
businessmen to adopt his scheme. 
Lesher’s fellow townsmen consid¬ 
ered this a patriotic measure. 

On November 14, 1900, the Victor 
Daily Record stated that A. B. Bum- 
stead proposed to Lesher that he 
(Bumstead) would accept the sou¬ 
venirs in exchange for groceries and 
give them out to anyone who 
wanted them in change. This took 
a load off of Lesher’s mind because 
he did not relish the idea of having 
his peaceful home turned into a 
subtreasury. He gave Bumstead all 
the referendums he had on hand, 
about 100, and afterwards referred 
all comers to the dealer in groceries. 

A few minutes after this arrange¬ 
ment had been concluded a mes¬ 
senger in blue clothes and brass 
buttons brought a telegram from 
the headquarters of the Associated 
Press in New York, asking for the 
details. The proprietors of several 
stores asked for souvenirs for use in 
their business. The Lesher dollars 
were in great demand. Lesher next 
announced that the forthcoming 
issue would consist of 500 pieces, 
and that these would be manufac¬ 
tured by a novelty works in Denver. 
The townspeople by this time were 
at fever pitch and two opinions 
were expressed, one, that the 
scheme was feasible and would be 
of great benefit to Colorado indus¬ 
tries; the other, that it was imprac¬ 
tical, if not illegal. The following 
day, November 15, 1900, the Victor 
Daily Record carried the headline 
“First Edition is Exhausted,” with 
Bumstead acting as distributing 
agent. The next lot of 500 souvenirs 


would be ready for distribution the 
following Friday, and judging from 
the number ordered in advance 
would be speedily disposed of. On 
November 23, 1900, (Friday) the 
same paper stated that Joseph 
Lesher would order 10,000 souvenirs 
and was prepared to go into the 
money making business on a large 
scale. He would invest $8,000.00. 
The 100 souvenirs issued had gone 
to a premium and Lesher refused 
$2.50 for the one remaining in his 
possession. The owners of the other 
99 are equally as tenacious and 
would not part with their specimens 
at any price. The original die would 
not be used again. (No mention was 
made of confiscation.) 

Some of the local people kept 
encouraging Lesher while others 
thought his scheme was illegal. So 
Lesher made another trip to Denver 


venirs could be made more cheaply 
and rapidly. He would however buy 
all of his silver in Denver. The new 
design was much more interesting 
than the old. (Bumstead variety, 
first reverse.) Now here is the part 
of the Lesher story that does not 
seem to jibe. Farran Zerbe related 
in the American Journal of Numis¬ 
matics, 1917, how he visited Lesher 
for a short time at his home in 
Victor in 1914. At that time Lesher 
was 76 years old. If you are 
acquainted with the mountain boys 
you know that they always put out 
a good story to strangers. Zerbe 
tells about how Lesher related the 
story of the seizure of the dies after 
the first 100 specimens of the first 
variety, 1900, had been struck. This 
seemed contrary to other known 
and published facts so I have been 
doing some research on this angle. 



Fig. 6. TRADE MARK APPLIED FOR Lesher “dollar” 


to find out whether there was any¬ 
thing unlawful about his enterprise. 
He laid the matter before the U. S. 
District Attorney and that function¬ 
ary assured him he could make 
referendum souvenirs until the sil¬ 
ver mines were exhausted without 
coming into conflict with any exist¬ 
ing statute. The opinion removed a 
load that had been upon the money 
manufacturer’s mind and hastened 
his preparations for an increased 
output. (Still no talk of confisca¬ 
tion.) On December 9, 1900, Joseph 
Lesher brought back a 1000 referen¬ 
dum dollars. Within five hours he 
had disposed of 800 of them in this 
district. The newspaper illustrated 
the Bumstead variety with scrolls 
opposite the State of Colorado seal. 

Encouraged by the great demand 
Lesher decided to transfer his 
“mint” to Chicago, where the sou¬ 


A numismatist, who is still living 
and who is an A.N.A. member, told 
me some years ago that Lesher did 
not get into any trouble with the 
government until he started to 
make the bank type (fourth va¬ 
riety). I kept searching for corrob¬ 
orative evidence, and have con¬ 
cluded that there is much to support 
this contention. The Lesher state¬ 
ment, “not many days elapsed after 
the production of the first Leshers 
before producer had a call from 
government officers,” is what Zerbe 
used as a basis for timing the 
seizure after the first 100 coins were 
struck. 

Zerbe continued: “Lesher consid¬ 
ered the interference of the Govern¬ 
ment unwarranted and appealed to 
Senator Teller, who according to 
Lesher, brought the matter to the 
attention of the Secretary of the 






Treasury. The latter, after consid¬ 
eration agreed that on condition of 
certain changes in the inscription 
there would be no further interfer¬ 
ence, from the Government.” 

1 do not doubt that these inci¬ 
dents occurred, just that the time 
of the confiscation seems question¬ 
able. As late as November 23, 1900, 
a newspaper item stated that Lesher 
had assurance from the United 
States District Attorney that his 
■scheme was not illegal, and that he 
had procured a new die in order to 
coin the Bumstead (Zerbe 2) variety. 
It was after he conceived the idea 
of the “bank type” (a commodity 
will give merchandise or cash at 
any bank), my informant says that 
the seizure occurred. The evidence 
against this is the Zerbe reiteration 
that the bank type die is now 



criticism and interference by Gov¬ 
ernment representatives and to¬ 
gether with the success of the 
Bumstead distribution suggest the 
obtaining of protection against 
imitators for succeeding issues.” 
Zerbe continues, “We see from the 
inscription on the next issue that 
the pieces were both patented and 
copyrighted. Lesher thereby consid¬ 
ering himself licensed to make 
them and safe from further inter¬ 
ference by the Government. This 
was a mistaken idea, for one may 
obtain a patent or copyright, and 
yet the article so protected may be 
prohibited by law.” This was a pre¬ 
sumption on Zerbe’s part. The facts 
are that Lesher consulted the U. S. 
District Attorney and was assured 
that he could make referendum 
souvenirs until the mines were 



Fig. 7. Zerbe 216 H. H. Rosser Lesher “dollar” (slightly reduced) 


owned by a collector. This state¬ 
ment was made by Lesher many 
years after the events occurred. All 
of the dies for Lesher pieces were 
made in Denver. 

If you will examine the obverses 
and reverses of the first five varie¬ 
ties it becomes more evident that 
the seizure occurred after the bank 
type was issued. The reverses of the 
first four varieties show Joseph 
Lesher’s Referendum Souvenir, 
while the fifth variety shows Joseph 
Lesher’s Referendum Silver Sou¬ 
venir Medal, an apparent change. 
Upon a call from Government offi¬ 
cers, most men would have prayed 
for rain and run but Lesher must 
have felt confident from his pre¬ 
vious consultations that he would 
not get into any serious trouble. 

Some time after the seizure 
Lesher procured the patent and 
copyright on his coin and planned 
his issue of 1901. Zerbe says, “It is 
presumed there was more or less 


exhausted, without coming into 
conflict with any existing statute. 
Therefore, I believe that the patent 
and copyright were obtained solely 
for “protection against imitators.” 

Here is another unpublished por¬ 
tion of the Lesher story. Lesher 
must have conceived the idea of 
making a sample coin to present to 
the government, although such was 
unnecessary. He used the 35 mm. 
coin, which in the forthcoming 1901 
issue was reduced to 32 mm. but 
inserted the words around the 
periphery TRADE MARK APPLIED 
FOR, and such I “dub” this coin 
(Fig. 6). I believe it is unique. 

Lesher sold a few unnumbered 
so-called “blank” coins to several 
dealers. These have never appeared. 
He also warned that spurious coins 
might appear for that reason. No 
one has ever recorded the C. W. 
Thomas, Jeweler, Florence, Colo., 
variety. 

I have a coin, unnumbered, en- 


graved with the name H. H. Rosser 
(Fig. 7). The Cripple Creek district 
directory of 1902-03 lists the fol¬ 
lowing: 

“Rosser, H. H., Stationery, Cigars, 
and Confectionery, 112 N. 4th, Res: 
211 N. 5th, Victor, Colorado.” The 
information was obtained from a 
relative of Rosser’s that the Lesher 
piece was found in his store. You 
may assume that Rosser just had 
his name engraved on the piece, but 
there is reason to believe that he 
purchased some of them for use in 
his business. At any rate, this is 
just as feasible as the H. Stein 
variety which, although numbered, 
is likewise engraved. Stein is not 
to be found in the Colorado direc¬ 
tory. I have also two uncirculated 
W. F. White Mer. Co/Grand Junc¬ 
tion, Colorado, and two uncirculated 
pieces of W/C Alexander/Jewelers/ 
Salida, Colorado. I note with inter¬ 
est that in cataloging the A.N.A. 
sale, 1952, John Ford, Jr. comments, 
“that the W. F. White specimen has 
an imprint in small letters, and is 
entirely different from that on the 
only other known example, ex- 
Roach collection. 

Let me tell you a story. There 
were two prominent men in Denver, 
circa 1920-21, who collected Lesher 
pieces. I will withhold their names 
since they both have living relatives 
in Denver. These two collectors 
competed with one another for 
Leshers. My Leshers were obtained 
from one source and the name and 
address of the prior owner of the 
rare ones is in my possession. I am 
intimating that the other source 
may have secured some blank im¬ 
prints and created a few varieties. 
The source of this data is authentic 
and I will be very glad to compare 
my coins with those in other col¬ 
lections. 

Now a few words about the Lesher 
piece of J. E. Nelson and Co. (cloth¬ 
ing) Holdrege, Neb. (not Holorege). 
I succeeded in locating a man, who 
in his younger days worked as a 
clerk for this clothing firm in 1901. 
This gentleman states that the 
Leshers were given to customers 
during a formal opening of the store 
when the firm moved to new quar¬ 


ters, in the Trammel Block, Hol¬ 
drege, Neb. 

The Georgetown Courier of June, 
1901, states “Jo Lesher, manufac¬ 
turer of the Cripple Creek octagon 
coin, was in Georgetown this week, 
renewing old acquaintances. For 
the past nine years, he has been at 
Cripple Creek, and is reaping a har¬ 
vest out of his octagon coin. He 
expects to clean up about $50,000 
this year out of the scheme.” 

The scheme was discontinued be¬ 
cause the dies cost $60.00 a set; the 
silver .62%0/oz.; striking 10 to 150 
each, punches, patent, etc. so it 
proved not to be a financial success. 
So Lesher’s interest waned. This, 
rather than government interfer¬ 
ence was the reason the scheme was 
discontinued. 

In 1888-1890 L. G. Goodspeed con¬ 
ducted a jewelry store at 15 S. Tejon 
St., Colorado Springs. From 1892 to 
1898 he conducted another store at 
26 East Pikes Peak Ave., and from 
1900 to 1903 the firm is listed as 
Goodspeed and Company, (not 
Goodspeeds and Co.), Alfred M. 
Goetchious, Manager. In 1904 Good- 
speed and Co. disappear from the 
city directory and Alfred M. Goet¬ 
chious is listed as a jeweler at 403 
South Tejon St. This firm through 
several successors have been in the 
same location for 60 years. 

I have a letter from Mrs. Joe 
Lesher dated at Victor, Colo., Nov. 
13, 1934, in which she states that 
Lesher was born on July 12, 1838, 
and died on July 4, 1918, just eight 
days before his eightieth birthday. 
I praise Joseph Lesher for his con¬ 
viction on silver; for his determina¬ 
tion to do some good for his fellow 
man. May he long be remembered 
and revered. 

Now, as an anticlimax may I say 
a few words about the Pedley- 
Ryans. The planchets of these 
pieces as well as those for the Colo¬ 
rado Prosperity Dollars were made 
by Sachs-Lawlor Co. in Denver. The 
H. H. Tammen Co. of the same city 
finished the Colorado Prosperity 
Dollars. The Pedley-Ryans were 
stamped by a girl in their offices. 
This company was later known as 
the Cow Gulch Oil Co. The silver 


was obtained from the Denver Mint 
in 100+ oz. bars. The variety of 
Pedley-Ryans known as 90% fine 
does exist, but is very rare. The two 
varieties of “Robbins on the Corner” 
are likewise very scarce since their 
owner never distributed them. 

There are several other silver 
pieces related to Colorado. The Den¬ 
ver silver token, 1891, the Colorado 
silvermine token, and the Colorado 
1933 Bryan piece. Then, of course, 
there was Otto Hears who in 1887- 
1888 built the Silverton-Ironton rail¬ 
road (Silverton Railroad) and issued 
solid silver passes. 


Colorado is a land of numismatic 
lore. She became a great gold and 
silver producing region. What is 
more romantic than the story of 
Clark, Gruber, and Company and its 
$600,000.00 worth of pioneer coin¬ 
age? When Horace Greeley came 
west in the early 60s and visited the 
C. G. and Co. mint he saw gold 
ingots on the counter. He sent a 
message to his paper in New York, 
"Colorado is essentially a gold 
state. In the banking house of 
Clark, Gruber and Co., I saw im¬ 
mense quantities of gold bars lying 
on their counters. Come West.” 



wanted to buy--all pre-1900 

checks-- Especially ones from CCLC^RADC , 
KANSAS, NEBRASKA, ALASKA, HAWAII, ARKANSAS 
AND FLCRIDA. ALSO, ALL TERRITORIAL CHECKS. 
Need checks with vignettes and signatures. 

Will trade or exchange rare checks. 

Write Larry Lisot pH. 303—795-2673 

Littleton, Colorado 8OI6O 





CLUB NEWS & NOTES 


Highlight of the June meeting of the Arkansas Valley Coin 
Club was "the admission of two to junior membership, Lisa and 
Judy Ratliff, ages 6 and 5 years. They are the daughters of Gary 
Ratliff of Rocky Ford. Lisa and Judy not only were admitted to 
membership.... they had show-and-tell exhibits and walked off 
with first and second awards." (Herman L. Boraker) 

The August D.A.W.N.(Denver Area World Numismatists) meeting 
proved to be one of the premiere events of the year for ancient 
and foreign coin enthusiasts. Bill Spengler attended as he was 
on the road to the ANA and COIN conventions. Also, the same was 
true for Bill and Mary Anne Randel of The Collector's Den,Penn¬ 
sylvania. Dr. Prank Schroeck, of Florida, who was a regular of 
D.A.W.N. in 1980-81 was able to attend as were most of the reg¬ 
ular members. Bourse activity and "ancient and foreign coin talk" 
were both prolific late into the night. 

South Suburban Coin Club in conjunction with the South 
Suburban Recreation District will be offering a"course in the 
basics of numismatics for the patrons of the recreation district. 
This course will be offered on nine evenings of September thru 
December, beginning September 20, 1983. It is our hope that you 
might be willing to offer some of your expertise in numismatic 
areas where you feel comfortable. Possibly you would be willing 
to show some of your favorite collection items as examples of 
what people strive to do with the hobby." 

If you have any interest in helping SSCC with this worthy 
endeavor please contact the Editor(Kerry) or L. Donald Koontz, 
Course Liason/Contact, at 794-1809 Daytime/Evenings. 



CLUB MEETINGS 


COLORADO 


Arkansas Valley Coin Club - P.O. Box 204, Rocky Ford, Co 81067 
1st Tues. - Citizens Utility Com., Hospitality Room, La Junta, 
Colorado. 8:00 p.m. 

Colorado Springs Coin Club - 4th Tuesday - 7:00 p.m. 

Penrose Community Hospital. Academy Blyd. at Carefree 

Colorado Springs Numismatic Society - 2nd Sunday of month-2P.M. 
Trinity United Methodist Church. 19th and Henderson(1 block 
v/est Uintah Gardens Shopping Center) 

D.A.W.N. (Denver Area World Nirmismatists) - 1st Friday - 
7:30 p.m. - Capitol Federal Savings & Loan. 2625 So. Colo. 

Blvd. 

Denver Coin Club - 1487 Tipperary St, Boulder, Co 80303 
Last Thurs. of month - Glendale Community Center 950 So. 

Birch St. - 7:30 p.m. 

Fort Collins Coin Club - P.O. Box 2, Ft. Collins, Co 80522 
1st Friday - "Gabby's Res. & Coffee Shop" 746 No. College Ave. 

Jefferson County Coin Club-P.O. Box 26523, Lakewood, Co 80226 
1st Thurs.-7:30p.m.- Glendale Community Center 950 So. Birch St. 

South Suburban Coin Club - 2nd Tuesday - 7:30 p.m. - John 
Christensen Library - So. University Blvd. & Arapahoe Road 


VTOMraG 

** Casper Coin Club - P.O. Box 1671, Casper, Wyoming 82602 


Editor's Note: I still need information on several clubs 
in the Colo-Wyo area.Please send meeting notices and club 
bulletins for inclusion in the NewsLetter. 




CONSIGNMENTS 

WANTED 

Numismatics International Auction IV 
Dallas, Texas 
Nov, 11-12 

In conjunction with 

The Numismatics 
International 
Coin Exposition 

Co-sponsored by NI, IBNS, SAN 
Wanted US & Foreign Coins, Paper, Medals & Exonumia 
Competitive Terms 
Call or write: 

William M. Rosenblum/numismatist 

303-674-3614 


Box 355, Evergreen, CO 80439 

^ ana-aina-oin-sin-cwna-ans-ni-rns 





Buy • Sell • Trade Coins/Paper Money 


Allen E. Nye 

PO Box 25205 

Colorado Springs, CO 80936 

Life Member; 

ANA, CWNA Ph: (303) 596-6152 


William M. Rosenblum / numismatist 

box355evergreen,colorado80439 

303-674-3614 


International Society of Animal 
License Collectors 
(ISALC) 

WANTED 

DOG LICENSE TAGS 

C.K. (CLAY) WELTY 

POST OFFICE BOX 266 303-466-3773 

BROOMFIELD, COLORADO 80020 303-466-3027 












iXaLOR 


COLORADO 

Tyominq 


NUMISMATIC ASSaCIATION 


NEWS LETTER 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING RATES & CCNTRACT 

SPACE 
Full Page 
Half Page 
Quarter Page 

Business Card 
Ad 


RATE 
20.00 
12.50 
8.50 

10.00(for four consecutive issues) 


CCNTRACT 

Contract advertisers for four 
consecutive issues will receive 
the fourth ad FREE and will not 
be billed for this ad. 


We,_ hereby apply 

for a Full, Half, Quarter or business card size ad(circle one) 
in the Colorado-Wyoming Numismatic Association News Letter. 

We request this ad to be placed in the _ 

issue(B) and agree to abide by said Association's terras. 

(sign in space belov/ and provide full mailing address) 


TERMS 

DEADLINE I copy must be received by the 1st of the month prior 
to the month of Issue: Dec. 1st for January issue, ivlarch 1st for 
April, June 1st for July, Sept. 1st for October. If new copy 
has not been received by the deadline, the previous issue's 
ad will be rerun. 

CCNTRACT RATES: contracts for four consecutive issues will re¬ 
ceive a credit for the fourth ad. If all the ads run during 
the contract are the same size, the fourth ad will be FREE. If 
the ad size varies during the contract, the credit will be an 
amount equal to the rate charged for the smallest ad run during 
the contract period. Accounts must be paid up to receive credit. 
Rates will be guaranteed during the term of the contract. 

COPY: typewritten copy is required. The Publisher is not re¬ 
sponsible for errors resulting from illegible copy. The pub¬ 
lisher's liability for any error shall not exceed the cost of 
the space occupied by the error. The right to edit copy and/or 
decline any advertisement is specifically reserved by the pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISERS PLEASE NOTE: all correspondence related to advertising 
should be addressed to CWNA NEWS LETTER Ads, 833? West Trail 
South Drive, Littleton, Colorado, 80125 . 


NOTE: MAKE ALL CHECKS PAYABLE TO C.W.N.A. 





PAST PRESIDENTS OF C. W. N. A. AND YEARS THEY SERVED 


1952 - Dr. Phillip Whitely 

1953 - Dr. Phillip Whitely 

1954 - Herman Boraker 

1955 - Edgar Levy 

1956 - Ralph Smith 

1957 - Leroy Bennett 

1958 - C. Gale Klein 

1959 - Billie Baker 

1960 - Frank Laas 

1961 - Bill Rhodes 

1962 - David C, Hart 

1963 - E. C. Brockman 

1964 - Walter P. Bohler 

1965 - Ray Gile 

1966 - Les Bloom 

1967 - H. Ernest Ryan 

1968 - Richard Bowman 

1969 - Jack Tarman 

1970 - Dr. A. H. Schoondermark 

1971 - Webster Jones 

1972 - Robert Davis 

1973 - Gary E. Lewis 

1974 - L. M. Drake 

1975 - Larry Knee 

1976 - W. S. McAuley 

1977 - Edwin Young 

1978 - Tom Mason Deceased 

1979 - John Wickham 

1980 - George Van Trump, Jr. 

1981 - William "Bill" Henderson 

1982 - Rickie Walsh 


Deceased 

Deceased 

Deceased 

Deceased 


Deceased 

Deceased 


Deceased 



iXoLOF 


OLORADO 

YOMIIMG 

L.Hellene Bohler, Secty.-Treas. 
519 West Mountain Avenue 
Fort Collins, Colorado 80521 


FIRST CLASS MAIL 


SOUTH SUBURBAN 
p. 0. Box 622 
Littleton, CO 


COIN CLUB 
81020 


